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DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN AN ENQUIRING YOUNG MUSICIAN 
DOCTOR OF THE ADVANCED SCHOOL. 


AND A 


YeunG Mus. God save thee, master. Give me speech of 
thee. 
Doctor. Have with thee, sir. Mine ear is bent thy way. 
YounG Mus. Doctor, most learned in the subtleties 
Of musiec’s mysteries, I pray thee aid 
A youth who but commences his career, 
And fain would learn to be as great as thou! 
Doctor. What I can tell thee shall be told at once. 
Far be it from me to deny the hand 
Of welcome and good fellowship to one 
Who comes with simple faith to learn of me. 
Now that the glorious light of modern thought 
Has dawned for music as for other things, 
Your path seems plain. Eschew decayed old creeds ; 
Heed not the dotards who would have you keep 
An old-world style; throw antiquated forms 
To the four winds. We for Sonatas read 
Rhapsodies, and for Symphonies, Tone-poems, 
Unmarred by idle tunes in order ranged, 
Or page on page of loathsome prettiness. 
YounG Mus. Is music then not made of melody? 
Doctor. By no means, sir. For all our best effects 
Are gained with what uneducated ears 
Would take for discords, in a strange array 
Made up of accidental sharps and flats, 
And double sharps and flats which cannot be 
Comprised within the diatonic scale. 
A few strange octaves in the inner parts 
(Sounded on some unwonted instruments), 
Provided they but be consecutive, 
Are seldom out of place. Then some throw in 
A dash of fifths for seasoning, and mind, 
Thou may’st not quarrel with an unresolved 
Seventh or ninth ; for it has doubtless been 
As unprepared as it is unresolved ; 
And so by Nature’s equipoise (nihil 
Ex nihilo fit) that or any chord 
Which prudes deem doubtful, but which we admire, 
Passes along unquestioned if unloved, 
Back to the limbo whence it first emerged : 
Its very weirdness makes it exquisite, 
And fills with peace all true musician-souls ! 
[Smiles with ecstasy, and, closing his eyes, is for some mo- 
ments lost in thought. 
YounG Mus. Have I your leave to prosecute my art? 
Doctor. Doso,myson. But of all things beware 
Of too much tune. Full many have there been 
Who, like thyself, have sought to soar and sing 
Of Time and of Eternity, whose fault 
Was that they fancied themselves larks, whereas 
Twittering sparrows they were mostly like, 
And, snapping beaks in childish crudity, 
Unlike the lark who has somewhat to sing, 
Gave to the world what the world wanted not, 
Or had been given better long before. 
Youne Mus. Alas! meseems I had best hold my peace, 
For ever I a sparrow must remain 
Compared with larks like Beethoven. 
Doctor. Stop there! 
Precisely now we touch the very point, 
Which I and others of the Grand New School 
Labor to demonstrate. ‘Thou sayest well 
That, judged by Beethoven’s, thy precious airs _ 
Seem rather less than feeble. 
YounG Mus. Pardon me. 
1 never said so, though may be ’tis so. 
Doctor. No doubt ’tisso. Yet is there hope for thee. 
No woman yet looked ugly in the dark ! 
Ah ! how becoming is a bridal veil ! 
A ruin is mest picturesque 0’ nights! 
What we see least of we admire the most ! 
So with thy melodies. Let listeners have 
So little of them that they long for more: 
’Tis wonderful how even commonplace 
And unoriginal airs, if quaintly garbed, 
And nicely broken-oif in nick of time, 
Just as the attention of the swinish crew 
Begins to be concentred, charm the ear 
Of true musicians qualified to jucge. 
Believe me, child, these last will gladly bear 
Inflictions of a really cruel kind, 
So thou but wand’rest through sufficient keys, 
And bear’st in mind the golden rules of sound, 
— Suspension’s strain, delicious dissonance, 
Vagueness and wailing, ’wildering wonderment, — ~ 





These, with the octaves and aforesaid fifths, 

And unexpected enharmonic change, 

Will gain thee hearing amongst men like US, 

And stamp thee asa SYMPATHETIC SOUL! 
Youne Mvs. Ah Sir, thou meanest this: that I must 

hide 

Myse/f as much as may be in a guise 

Of cumbrous and extraneous mannerism, 

Must start in horror from simplicity, 

And clothe my meanness in pretentious rags ! 
Doctor. ([Delighted.) Heyday, heyday! not badly put. 

I shall 

Re able to make somewhat of thee yet! 

— London Musical World. PERCY REEVE. 


——_—_> —— 
THE MUSICAL VERSIONS OF 
GOETHE’S “ FAUST.” 
BY ADOLPHE JULLIEN.! 


Vil. THE “FAUST” OF GOUNOD. 

This last Faust is first of all an opera; it 
cannot therefore, with the exception of some 
few pieces, be compared to the romantic 
legend of Berlioz, nor to the musical poem of 
Schumann. Being an opera, the work of M. 
Gounod had above all to satisfy the exigencies 
of the stage. Thus the authors have pre- 
served the principal personages, and the most 
dramatic situations of the German drama, 
leaving aside what seemed to them unlyrical, 
notably the whole of the fantastical part, in- 
cluding the Walpurgis night. 

Musical history has singular turns. A work 
which for a long time has a great popularity 
suddenly finds itself replaced in public favor 
by a work more young in inspiration and in 
structure. So it was with the Faust of Spohr. 
The French opera was not slow to unite all 
suffrages and make the German opera for- 
gotten, even in Germany. The fact is, M. 
Gounod’s Faust is above all a work of the 
epoch, which responds to the musical tastes 
and to the aspirations of the middle of our 
century. For long years Spohr’s Faust had 
the same success. Who knows if time, that 
supreme judge of works of art and literature, 
will not rob the French Faust of the whole 
or part of this favor, ever so little mundane 
though it be ? 

Do not mistake our meaning ; we have no 
idea of depreciating a work which we regard 
as one of the best lyrical products that have 
appeared in France for a long time ; but, for 
the very reason that we so estimate it, we 
would fain express our thought precisely, al- 
though it run counter to the general opinion. 
In spite of his respect for the situation and 
the characters, M. Gounod does not seem to 
us, except in certain instants, to have rendered 
the interior sense of the German legend. 
Above all he fails to convey the simplicity, 
the naive candor, which breathe through the 
slightest words of Marguerite or of Faust, 
that learned doctor whose science, painfully 
aequired, flies away at the breath of youth, 
at the spectacle of nature. This music so 
minutely polished, so curiously refined, so 
classical — although it affects certain timid 
audacities which the author would be glad to 
have pass for bold strokes, —seems to be a 
skillfully managed compromise between the 
French, the German, and even the Italian 
school. This manner of proceeding offered 
great chances of success, but it exposes the 
work to the risk of being more severely 





1 We translate from “Goethe et la Musique: Ses Juge- 
ments, son Influence, Les Oeuvres og ainspirées.” Par 
ADOLPHE JULLIEN, Paris, 1880. — Eb, 





judged by posterity ; every fashion reigns but 
once. 

Sometimes too, the author takes too much 
liberty with the original poem. Certainly the 
choral of the swords is a large and powerful 
page, but why suppress the couplets of 
Brander? What false modesty could have 
counselled the librettists to modify the famous 
song ot the Flea? The composer, as it seems 
to us, could only have gained inspiration from 
the very words of the poet. Moreover it is 
very curious to remark how much the com- 
poser raises him in proportion as he ap- 
proaches the original drama. The opening, 
the soliloquy of the doctor who has resolved 
to die, and the end, the act in the prison, 
where are combined passionate love, religious 
enthusiasm and satanic rage, are felicitous 
pieces. The scene of the duel is poorly 
treated, and the musician has tried to get 
away from Berlioz by giving to the devil’s 
serenade a less intoxicating, but more mock- 
ing color: he has not succeeded. The song 
of the King of Thule (setting aside the 
interjections of Marguerite, of which there 
is no trace in the monologue of Goethe) is a 
delicate inspiration ; the scene even of Mar- 
guerite at the wheel,—without having the 
value of Schubert’s melody, which is a master- 
piece, —is full of fire and anxious fervor. 
Finally, ‘the aria of Faust: “Salve, dimora 
casta e pura,” though inferior to the melody 
of Berlioz, breathes the calmness and the 
peace of the virginal sanctuary. 

Turning to the impassioned part of the 
drama, we meet in the French opera two capital 
pages ; the scene of the garden, and the great 
love duet. M. Gounod, in his love scene, 
which begins with an exquisite phrase: 
“Dammi ancor contemplar il tuo viso,” 
restores the delicious episode of the star 
flower, which*he had cut out from the preced- 
ing scene. Here, and in the exclamation of 
Faust: “He loves thee! Dost comprehend 
the meaning of that? He loves thee!” the 
musician has remained below his model; but 
he quickly repairs this moment of oblivion 
by two ravishing pages, the Andante, “O 
night of love!” and Marguerite’s invocation 
to the stars. The quartet in the garden is 
also a beautiful piece of dramatic music. M. 
Gounod has combined here the two episodes : 
The house of the neighbor, and the Garden of 
Martha. Schumann has painted but a corner 
of the picture, and yet the French composer, 
whatever his merit, is vanquished by the 
German master writing from inspiration a 
melody of incomparable expression ; one has 
made a work of talent, of great talent, the 
other has made a work of genius. 

Let M. Gounod approach his model once 
more, and he will write two very superior 
pages. We speak of the death of Valentine 
and of the scene in the church. Here the 
author follows step by step the German text. 
At this contact, his melody rises, his concep- 
tion becomes more large. The imprecations 
of Valentine, the stupor of the crowd, the 
bewilderment of Marguerite, all, even to the 
closing chorus of the act, so terrible and so 
true in its brevity, all happily renders here 
the color of the original scene. And one 
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may say as much of the scene of the Cathe- 
dral. To be sure, the picture of the French 
musician is not so terribly grand as that of 
Schumann ; but, such as it is, it merits regard. 
These are two effective scenes, but with this 
difference, that the German composer reaches 
a much grander effect by simpler means. 

We know not what the future has in re- 
serve for the capital work of the French 
musician ; but if several pages run the risk of 
becoming less esteemed hereafter, it is those 
very ones which, we believe, are too much 
admired to-day. Whatever may be said or 
done, the time is near when we shall demand 
of the composer, before all, a music in exact 
accordance with the realities of life, —not 
our life, but that of his characters. All that 
is merely conventional will disappear. And 
this will happen by the very force of things, 
by the reiterated attempts of musicians, whose 
strokes of boldness will perhaps be condemned, 
only to be afterwards admired. And for the 
rest, what composer of genius has not inno- 
vated in his day? Is it Gluck? is it Spontini? 
Is it Weber? Rossini? Wagner? M. Gou- 
nod’s mistake was in not daring enough. 
Half-boldness never succeeds, in music, nor in 
anything else. Attacking a subject of this 
grandeur, he should not have recoiled before 
any audacity, although it would make the 
critics and the world cry out. 

And after all, has not the transportation of 
Faust to the opera begun to realize what we 
have said? The pieces, the scenes which 
were the most admired still appear charm- 
ing, but we think that we discover under 
these chords something of trickery and senti- 
mentalism; the fine harmoniés of the musi- 
cian, his favorite cadences, begin to seem 
a little finical. Hn revanche, the finale of 
the prison produces a greater effect than it 
did formerly ; the maledictions of the expir- 
ing Valentine, and the fine scene of the 
Cathedral which used to be heard with dis- 
tracted ears, now send a thrill of terror 
through the surprised and troubled audience. 
These are the scenes in which, in our opinion, 
the author has the most closely approached 
his redoubtable model. ‘Here it is that he 
has best surrendered himself to the inspira- 
tions of his rich artist nature, and has most 
forgotten the rules and exigencies of fashion. 
And it is here that he has composed the best 
pages of dramatic music that it was ever 
given him to write. 

(Conclusion in next number.) 
conipelieia: 


BACH AND HIS MUSIC. 

On the twenty-eighth of July, one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty — one hundred and 
thirty years ago — died John Sebastian Bach, 
as Cantor of the Thomas Schule in Leipzig. 
It is said that when Frederick the Great had 
heard Bach extemporize a fugue in six real 
parts, he exclaimed, “There is only one 
Bach!” A hundred and thirty years have 


elapsed since the great composer died, and 
those years have given to the world the 
works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, 
and Mendelssohn; yet, after taking a wide 
out-look upon the treasures which those 
honored names cover, we turn to the astound- 





ing compositions of him of Leipzig, and 
exclaim with Frederick —* There’s only one 
Bach!” The humble Cantor is alone: he 
occupies a place which is unique in the history 
of music. 

To collate his works, and estimate them at 
their true value, is in these days happily 
unnecessary. His very name is to-day the 
synonym of whatever is learned, great, noble 
and majestic in music. His masses and other 
vocal works are masterpieces of contrapuntal 
skill; his organ works are the treasure otf 
every competent player; his preludes and 
fugues (the “ Forty-Eight’’), are a deathless 
monument of his inimitable power in com- 
bining science and art. Before this last 
magnificent work we fall in rapt admiration 
and mute astonishment. If Bach had written 
nothing else than the forty-eight Preludes 
and Fugues, the world would owe him un- 
bounded thanks for that sublime work alone. 
Well might Mr. Hullah say that it is not 
conceivable that a time should ever arrive in- 
the history of the race when the human mind 
shall grow weary of the “ Forty-eight!” They 
are as bright and as fresh now as when they 
were published nearly a century and a hali 
ago, and as long as music gives pleasure to 
the mnind and solace to the soul, these precious 
gems will remain as pure and as beautiful as 
they are to-day. They are to music what 
the cathedrals are to architecture, and the 
works of the old Italian painters are to paint- 
ing; they are the classic models of antiquity ; 
and to lose them irretrievably would be like 
burning the Vatican or destroying the British 
Museum by an earthquake. 

The works of Bach are wonderful if only 
for their feeding and sustaining power. They 
act upon the mind of a musician like whole- 
some food and pure, fresh air upon his body. 
They invigorate, strengthen and stimulate. 
To play them or to hear them played is a 
treat of no ordinary kind, and when the soul 
becomes weary of modern romanticism and 
sickly sentimentalism, it goes down to the 
edge of that great sea, feels the bracing 
breeze, hears the rolling of that mighty tide, 
and is restored almost as by the touch of 
Omnipotence. These preludes and fugues 
seem fit food for natures of all kinds. Chopin, 
when he had to appear in public, did not 
practice his own pieces, but had a fortnight 
of Bach. Mendelssohn knew the forty-eight 
by heart; Beethoven knew them; all the 
great masters knew them, and all profited by 
them. To open the forty-eight at all offers 
a tempting field of inquiry; to analyze them 
would be a labor of love. We need only 
point to a few of them to show what we 
mean when we speak of their feeding and 
sustaining power. Could anything surpass 
the first C-major prelude for sweetness (not 
played at Herr Pauer’s pace —that is much 
too fast) or the second in the same key for 
marvellous dignity and mighty moving power ? 
Or the F-minor prelude and fugue (No 12 
second set) for plaintive touching tenderness? 
Or the first B-flat prelude for an irresistible 
rush of music? Who are the people, and 
what can they be made of, who have studied 
the “ Forty-eight,” and ever found them to 





tire? When we are weary of the Maudles 
and the Postlethwaites of maundering medioc- 
rity we turn to Hamlet, read “In Memoriam,” 
goto the National Gallery, or sit down and p'ay 
some of these preludes and fugues; and the 
jaded soul lives again under the magic touch 
of genius. It wou'd be utterly impossible to 
estimate the influence which the immortal 
* Forty-eight ” have exercised on music dur- 
ing the last hundred and thirty years ; and if we 
add to this the effect which Bach’s other 
works have had, we shall realize, to some 
extent, the debt of gratitude which musicians 
owe tothe great Cantor. If one hundred and 
thirty years have only tended to establish his 
fame more and more firmly, we may be sure 
that coming years will not dim the brightness 
of his glory, or lessen the veneration in which 
he is held to-day.—Zond. Mus. Standard. 
eisai 
THE LYRICAL DRAMA. 


BY G. A. MACFARREN, ESQ., M.A., 
Mus. Doe. Cantab., Prof. Mus. Cantab. 








(Continued from p. 125.) 

Another composer, who was also a cultivated 
musician, and who had already gained great 
celebrity by his composition of madrigals, but 
greater celebrity by his introduction of some im- 
portant new principles in musical theory, was 
Claudio Monteverde, a man of the highest note in 
the history of art, as having been the first person 
who felt the natural basis of music as distin- 
guished from the artificial rules, which up to the 
time of his appearance on the scene of history 
had always prevailed. He it was who first em- 
ployed what must be called the natural discords 
—those discords, namely, which, consisting of 
the notes of the harmonic series, are naturally 
produced, as distinct from those other discords 
which can only be satisfactorily heard when their 
harshness is mitigated by the formula of prepar- 
ation. These let us call artificial discords; those 
which Monteverde originated, natural discords. 
And modern music may be said to date from his 
first use of the chords in question, the best known 
of which and the most used is that ever-ready 
chord of the dominant seventh ; and when once 
the principle of its use was understood an en- 
tirely new field was open in the range of the 
composer’s art, and all time since has been most 
valuably, most beautifully engaged in the cultivat- 
ing of this field. And how great, how noble, is 
the harvest it has yielded! Must we not feel 
that the mind of the artist is the virgin-mother, 
from which proceeds the divine child, that, pass- 
ing through the world, bears its burden of beauty, 
and this is scattered freely among those whase 
hearts of faith enable them te receive and per- 
ceive the bounty that is offered them ? 

Monteverde composed first an opera called 
Arianna, of which but a small fragment remains. 
This was in 1607. It had a very great success, 
in consequence of which, and by its encourage- 
ment, he wrote in the following year an opera 
which has been preserved entire, having been 
contemporaneously printed, Orfeo. The work is 
highly remarkable in the fact that it employs a 
very large number of instruments, that it not 
only aims to declaim the words and portray the 
dramatic situations, but to characterize each indi- 
viduality of the action, and distinguish Orpheus 
from Eurydice, both of them from Pluto, and 
every other person in the drama; and it is remark- 
able as giving us the oldest extant attempt at 
what we now call an overture— an instrumental 
prelude. A most remarkable piece is this said 
prelude, comprising nine long bars directed to be 
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played through thrice, and entirely consisting of 
the one chord of C from the commencement to 
the end. This would seem an extravagance, but 
there is a composition which but a few years ago 
was first publicly performed, and which has 
drawn the attention of many musical critics and 
the admiration of some, that has for overture 
what amounts to five pages of pianoforte arrange- 
ment, and consisting wholly and exclusively of 
one chord of E flat, which is mostly dispersed over 
the melodic figure that is employed conspicuously 
in Mendelssohn’s overture to The Beautiful Mel- 
usine. I was once present when an admirer 
spoke of this composition as sublime, and a by- 
stander said he thought it went a step beyond. 
However, this is by the way. It is only to show 
that Monteverde, in his originating the overture, 
in his having a large orchestra, in his intermix- 
ture of chorus and solos, in his giving substantial 
characterization to each person in his story, indi- 
cated, although not in those early days fulfilled, 
but indicated all that dramatic art can fulfil in 
music. 

Shortly after the time of Monteverde, appeared 
a Venetian of great merit, whose name is famil- 
iar as Cavalli; but this is an abbreviation or a 
pet name given by the world, and is not his real 
patronymic. He had very great success in Ven- 
ice, and seemingly from very great desert; and 
so great was his success there, that he went t 
Paris after a time, to reproduce some of hi: 
works. 

Having named Paris, we now come toa very im 
portant phase in the history of the musical drama. 
We have to speak of Giovanni Battista Lulli, a 
born Florentine, who went to Paris as a page t 
a princess when thirteen years old; who, becaus« 
of his ugly face and awkward manner, wa: 
thought unfit for the position to which he wa: 
called. He was driven into the kitchen to act a: 
scullion, but so greatly entertained his fellow-ser- 
vants by his performance on the violin, that hi 
fame for musicianship rose upstairs; and her 
really may be felt to have been an illustration, o 
an anticipation, of true “high life below stairs,” 
since, with Lulli in the kitchen, there was : 
higher art than was to be found in the King’: 
chambers. Lulli was called to take part in th 
music of Louis XIV., and such excellent part dic 
he take that a separate band of twenty-four vio- 
lins, which I suppose must have included the bass- 
viol as a branch of the violin family, was ap: 
pointed for him to direct, for him to teach, and 
for him to write for. One result of this was tha‘ 
when Charles II. returned to his throne in Eng- 
land, after his sojourn in the Court of Loui: 
XIV., he set up also his royal band of musicians. 
also consisting of twenty-four, with John Baniste: 
as its leader ; and from that may doubtless havc 
come down to us the nursery lines of “ Four-aud- 
twenty fiddlers all in a row.” Now before the 
King it was very frequent to have performances 
of ballets. There had been in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century ballets interspersed wit] 
choruses performed before the Court, and Lulli 
was engaged to compose the music fora continu- 
ation of this line of dancing dramas. 

It is worth while to rest here a moment on the 
somewhat remarkable fact that whereas Franec 
is regarded as the centre of taste— fashions are 
drawn from France, and our standard of like: 
and dislikes is placed in the French capital — the 
French themselves have in a remarkable degree 
referred to Italy for their music. Thus, the 
origination of the French opera springs from 
those ballets for which Lulli composed the music 
— Lulli, an Italian. Previous to that, Cardinal 


Mazarini, whose name was abbreviated and is 
more frequently pronounced in its French form, 
had introduced some Italian operas in France; 
and long subsequently Piccini was invited to 





Paris to compose operas, and to stand at the head 
of the most important and significant controversy 
on the merits of the musicianship of two nations, 
and to arbitrate the taste of the Parisians. There 
was then founded the Paris Conservatoire, of 
which Paér, an Italian, was the first principal, 
and Cherubini succeeded to him. Thus, however 
great power the French have had in spreading 
their principles of taste, they have been modest 
enough to derive these from whatever good 
sources they could draw them. The ballets of 
Lulli were presently extended. Some operas by 
Cavalli were performed by the French Court, 
and Lulli composed dances for insertion in them. 
Then was given to another composer, Cambert, 
and to a librettist, Perrin, a patent for the per- 
formance of operas in the Institution then called 
the Académie Royale. The King, after two 
years, withdrew the patent and gave it to his 
favorite Lulli, who was so great a favorite, indeed, 
that he was not intrusted alone with musical 
affairs, but he was appointed private secretary 
to the King, and held other functions of great 
importance. Now because the French opera 
arose from ballet, it has never been entirely ex- 
empted from it; and there will be presently occa- 
sion to show how imperative became in the con- 
stitution of French grand opera the mixture, or 
intermixture, of singing and dancing.  Lulli’s 
»peras consisted of music throughout, either vocal 
or instrumental. 

A great light in Italy, Alessandro Scarlatti, in 
1680, produced at Rome his first opera, and this 
is sail to have been followed by 108 others; a 
stupendous number in sound. But it is to be 
borne in mind that the operas of that day were 
neither of the length nor of the elaborate struc- 
ure of those of later time. There may be dated 
‘rom this period the two-fold school of the French 
ind the Italian opera, with Lulli, the Italian, at 
he head of the French school, and Scarlatti, the 
Neapolitan, at the head of the Italian school. 
But the rest of the world was not entirely inact- 
ive in operatic composition up to this time. We 
ind in 1625 a translation of one of Rinuccini’s 
‘yrical dramas, Dafne, set to music by Heinrich 
schiitz, in Germany, but it appears to have been 
. solitary work. About the same period Nicolo 
Laniere, an Italian, settled in England, and wrote 
music to a masque by Ben Jonson, which music 
comprised the entire of the text. This masque, 
however, like those first Italian attempts, was not 
timed at public performance, but was privately 
represented in the Court of Charles I., by persons 
of the highest social condition. 

Very much to do with the growth of this de- 
clamatory style of music must be considered the 
cantata, of which Carissimi, in the first instance, 
produced many remarkable specimens. The can- 
tata was at first a term applied to compositions 
for a single voice, which had an intermixture of 
recitative —that is, musical declamation — with 
rhythmical melody. After Carissimi, Stradella, 
Francesco Rossi, and others obtained great dis- 
tinction in the composition of cantatas. The 
word has now come to have a different applica- 
tion, but such was its original meaning. These 
declaimed pieces were always of a dramatic char- 
acter, although they were monologues. There 
are in the spoken drama instances of pieces that 
are entirely monologue; and there was, in the 
latter part of the last century, a fashion in Ger- 
many for such monologues interspersed with music 
that aimed to illustrate the passions set forth in 
the text, and this music would either separate the 
sentences after the manner of interludes, in what 
we call accompanied recitative, or sometimes very 
softly accompany the spoken declamation. These 
monologues would not bear the name of cantata, 
which, of course, signifies “sung,” but they are 
the spoken analogy to the cantatas of Stradella, 





Carissimi, Durante, and persons of that class. 
Let us now turn to the opera in England. It 
is a remarkable and an important fact that the 
first opera in England was represented in the time 
of the Commonwealth, in 1656, by the express 
license of Cromwell granted to Sir William Dave- 
nant, for performance in Rutland House, Alders- 
gate, of an opera in five acts, called the Siege of 
Rhodes. The libretto of this is extant, but, un- 
luckily, none of the music. The title-page states 
that each act was set to music by a separate com- 
poser, and this opera was throughout, from first 
to last, entirely sung. Besides that this was the 
first English opera, there is another remarkable 
circumstance connected with it, that in the princi- 
pal character, Ianthe, the first female performer 
that ever was heard upon the English stage sus- 
tained a part — Mrs. Coleman, the wife of Dr. 
Coleman, who composed the music of one of the 
acts. Thus, from the Puritan time in England 
dates the opening of the English opera, and that 
very important introduction into musical perform- 
ances, the beautiful sound of the female voice. 

Directly after this appears Purcell on the scene. 
In his youth—nay, his youth was all his life; 
he died young, but he was in freshest blossom 
throughout his entire career — but in his earliest 
days he wrote an opera, Dido and dneas, which 
was on the Italian and French model, being en- 
tirely sung throughout. Later he wrote for the 
public theatre (Dido and ZEneas having been com- 
posed for a private school), and then the so-called 
operas were spoken dramas interspersed with 
music. In this fact I think there is much to be re- 
gretted for the art, since, whenever there is in the 
scanty materials afforded him any opportunity for 
dramatic painting, for personal characterization, 
or for illustration of the scene, he grasps this with 
a master-hand that might well have manipulated 
the materials of an after age. He was closely 
hampered by principles enunciated by the chief 
dramatic poet of the time, Dryden, who alleged 
that on the stage the use of music should be limited 
either to mythological beings or to supernatural 
agencies; and thus, in the so-called operas of 
Purcell, either enchanters, or spirits, or gods, or 
goddesses, or as a great stretch of the supernat- 
ural, mad men and women, are the only persons 
who appear as singers. Thus, in the operas on 
the story of Don Quixote, the scene, “ From rosy 
bowers,” and the scene, “Let the dreadful en- 
gines,” are assigned respectively to the poor girl 
who has gone mad for love, and to Cardenio, whom 
Don Quixote encounters in his frenzy among the 
mountains. 

Shortly after the time of Purcell’s birth, but 
contemporaneously with his later writings, ap- 
peared in Germany a most important hero in our 
history, Reinhard Keiser, who produced an im- 
mensely large number of operas, which had very 
great success, firstly in Hamburgh and _ subse- 
quently in Berlin. In Hamburgh he directed the 
theatre, and as director he engaged Handel to 
play in his band, in the early youth of that musi- 
cian, who, while holding his place among the sec- 
ond violins, still had opportunity to convince the 
world of his dawning powers as a composer, for 
there in Hamburgh he wrote his first operas. 


The principle upon which the opera had first 
been instituted now began to degenerate. The 
art of the singer had greatly advanced. The 


power of execution, of rendering florid passages 
with a volubility that seems now almost incred- 
ible, since all but unattainable, made it necessary 
that the composer of an opera should insert pieces 
for vocal display rather than for dramatic pro- 
priety ; and one finds in the operas of the period, 
that the entire action is carried on in recitative, 
and this action is interrupted by songs where the 
personages have to stand and either address the 
audience, or address one another, while if other 
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persons have to listen there is the exceedingly 
difficult task of filling out the scene where there 
are no words and no notes to utter. 

The opera now became more and more arti- 
ficial. The songs or arias were arranged in five 
express classes. There was the aria cantabile, 
which was for the most part a grand pathetic 
adagio, containing very much florid ornament, 
but rather as a grace than as matter of continu- 
ous execution. Then there was the aria di porta- 
mento, which corresponded to a great extent with 
what is now understood by “cavatina.” Then 
the aria di mezzo caraiiere ; then the aria parlante, 
in which one had scarcely ever more than a note 
to a word, so that it approached more to the char- 
acter of declamation than any of the other classes ; 
and lastly the aria di bravura or d’agilitt. It was 
required in an opera that every character should 
have two specimens of each of these five arias, 
that no two of the same class should ever come 
in succession, and that each act must have its 
aliquot portion of the sum total. Thus it will be 
readily seen that the dramatic action was a mat- 
ter secondary to the exhibition of the five different 
qualifications of a singer, and the story of the 
drama of minor importance to vocal display. 

We find in Handel, and in others whose names 
pale under the brilliant lustre of his, the power of 
dramatic characterization. We find a different 
class of music and form of phrase and idiom as- 
signed to the several personages in his drama; 
and we find this, which seems to me to have been 
a new element at his time, for I have not been 
able to trace it earlier, combining several person- 
ages with their individual characters in one com- 
position. Thus, in Acis and Galatea there is a 
trio, where two lovers utter their words of tender- 
ness to one another, while the Cyclop expresses 
his rage that Acis should stand between him and 
the gratification of his monstrous love. There is 
in Semele a quartet where the four personators are 
strongly individualized. In Jephiha we find a 
quartet and quintet ; in the quartet especially there 
are the anguish of Jephtha that he must sacrifice 
his child, the anger of his wife that her daughter 
should be torn from her, the devotion of Iphis 
who feels she is fulfilling a divine duty in becom- 
ing the willing victim of her father’s oath, and 
the grief of the betrothed lover of Iphis at the 
prostration of his fondest hopes. All these char- 
acters are personified, each in a separate and dis- 
tinct phraseology, and all sing together. Now in 
this quality, before all, of giving different char- 
acters to different persons, and combining in one 
performance in simultaneous action these several 
characters, I feel that dramatic music excels every 
other class of vocal composition. We may talk 
of the sublimity of the oratorio, and in so far as 
the oratorio is based upon sublime subjects its ex- 
pression of the subjects may be sublime. But the 
dramatic oratorio is capable of all the sublimity 
which can be infused into didactic oratorio, and 
it can have this great quality of personification at 
the same time. It is to be regretted that such 
rarely occurs in the structure of oratorios, but 
where it does so occur it gives a most valuable 
resource to the composer, and opens to him a rich 
field for musical expression. 


(To be continued.) 
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REFORM OF CHURCH MUSIC. 


CONCLUSION OF MR. THAYER’S ADDRESS. 


THE ORGAN. 
I cannot forego the opportunity of saying a few 
words about organs and organists. 
Whether professed Christian or not, I believe 
the organist’s first duty is to consider his playing, 
and all his acts in the sanctuary, as worship. To 


enter the place for personal display, to show what 








skill is in feet and fingers, to exhibit his knowl- 
edge in the art of registration, to simply earn 
some money, or have a fine entertainment, is all 
false and wrong; and if sooner or later he meets 
with failure or rebuke, let such an organist con- 
sider it well deserved. TI hold that no person, be- 
liever or infidel, Christian or heathen, has any 
right to step foot inside a church door without a 
full sense of the sacredness of the place. 

On the Sabbath day, or any worshipful occasion, 
the organ should simply guide and sustain the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary. That is, it should not — 
festival days, perhaps, excepted — become promi- 
nent or ageressive, nor should the organist during 
the service seek to display either the instrument 
or himself. Let the service prelude, except on 
festal days, be always of a quiet and meditative 
character, or of solid, noble and dignified har- 
mony, rarely, if ever, employing more than the 
fundamental registers of the organ. In the an- 
thems and other pieces for the choir, let the organ 
simply and fully sustain the voices, and never at 
any time be played so as to render the voices 
obscure or the words unintelligible. When played 
for the congregation —as it always should be at 
least once in every service—let it give a full, 
deep, grand undertone which shall sustain and 
uplift all who may care to join in the grandest and 
noblest of all praise. After the benediction let 
there be a short and quiet response which shall 
fittingly close the service. Then I believe the time 
has come for the organ to speak as only this king 
of instruments can speak. Save on occasions of 
mourning or sorrow, let it speak forth the ever- 
lasting beauty and power of music, and the un- 
speakable goodness and glory of the Infinite 
Father. Is there anything beautiful in the organ, 
let it speak of infinite beauty. Is there anything 
grand in the instrument, let it speak of the 
crandeur of the universe, the goodness and great- 
ness of God’s infinite mercy and love to his 
children. For this, and this alone should the 
organist acquire and use his powers of heart and 
mind. These, most briefly stated, are the organ- 
ist’s duties and responsibilities; and I believe 
that he should be fully prepared for them before 
he assumes the office of musical pastor, or at- 
tempts to lead others in the service of the sanctu- 
ary. 

What are the church organist’s rights and priv- 
ileges? First, he has the right of access to the 
church and organ at any and all times when they 
are not in use for service. This has been acknowl- 
edged throughout all Christendom ever since the 
organ was placed in the sanctuary. A few at- 
tempts have been made to abrogate this right, but 
they have always ended by all players of recog- 
nized ability shunning such places, as at once 
inimical to art and the cause of true church 
music. Who shall fill the ever-recurring vacancies 
if this right be interdicted? The only reason 
[ have ever heard for such action was on account 
of the wear and tear of the organ and the church 
furniture. As for the furniture, if it be worth 
more than Christianity, let it be sold, and cheaper 
obtained, or the church go bare, if thereby the 
service of the sanctuary fail not for want of new 
disciples in our divine art of music. As for wear 
and tear to the organ, no more nonsensical reason 
was ever assigned. I am perfectly sure that every 
competent organist on the face of the earth will 
uphold me in the statement that the surest and 
quickest way fo ruin an organ is to let it alone. I 
believe I have seen as many good and great 
organs of both continents as any person, and I 
have always found the best preserved ones — some 
of them from one to three centuries old — were 
those which had been most used. Unless willfully, 
no one can injure a good organ by playing on it. 
Weak and poor instruments might thereby receive 
injury, but to my way of thinking the sooner these 





are annihilated the better for the church, the 
people and the cause of religion. 

Among the privileges now accorded by many 
churches is one which I hope may soon become 
a recognized right of the church organist —I 
the right to give organ recitals. ‘“ Why 
more people come to church?” is asked 
from many a sacred desk. And the people 
reply, “ Who wants to go to a place which six 
days out of seven stands up a great, cold-hearted, 
forbidding presence, with doors locked and barred 
as if it were a prison, when on the seventh day it 
seems so new, so strange, so un-homelike that the 
people can scarcely enter without fear of intru- 
sion?” With all possible respect would I say it, 
I believe that ministers and congregations who 
allow all this may ask the question until dooms- 
day before they see churches filled, or the people, 
the grand mass of humanity, enter their doors 
gladly. The church shall become in all things the 
religious home of man, or it must give way to 
something else. But such a step backward can 
never be taken. The good work is begun, and 
many have thrown open their doors and bid wel 
come to all who will come. It shall go on till 
neither bolt nor lock be on a church door; until all 
shall see and know and feel a welcome greeting 
when they enter the house of the Lord. 

But how does all this specially concern church 
organists? Well, if they would be men of power 
and worth in the world, they must have a chance 
to speak to the people. If they would do any 
good in their art, or with their art, they must use 
it for the benefit of the people. If they would as- 
sist and second the labors of the beloved pastors 
of our land, they must also have an opportunity 
to work in the vineyard of the Lord. ‘The true 
church organist is a musical pastor who must 
speak to the hearts of the people. Whoso among 
us does not feel this, isnot yet worthy of his sacred 
calling. 


mean 
don’t 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS. 

And now I want to speak about something 
which deeply concerns us all— about the dear 
little folks for whose care and well-being I devoutly 
believe we are held answerable before the throne 
of judgment. The children of to-day are the 
Church and State of to-morrow. If these be 
wrongly trained and guided, it is certain that the 
future will be one of ignorance, wrong-doing and 
misery. So our work should begin here, and 
begin at once. 

If we examine the words and music of the 
Sunday-school books, what do we find? Save 
here and there a passable selection, nothing but a 
mass of stupid, incongruous stuff, nonsense and 
twaddle; illiterate, ungrammatical, and utterly 
unpoetical jingle, and music that trash would be 
too good a name for. And this is not the worst 
of it. The little innocents are actually obliged 
to sing this driveling nonsense. 

Think of children beginning life with : — 

“"Pwill all be over soon; 
’Tis only for a moment here, 
*Twill all be over soon.” 
Or singing such dismal meditations as this: 
‘* A few more prayers, 
A few more tears, 
It won’t be long. It won’t be long.” 
Or such enforced juvenile hypocrisy as: 
‘¢ Almost anchored, life’s rough journey 
Shortly now will all be o’er. 
Unseen hands the sails are furling; 
Soon I'll reach the heavenly shore. 
Almost home! how sweet it soundeth 
To the heart that’s worn with care.” 

Think of it! Worn with care at the age of 
twelve! Further, I have seen and played from a 
Sunday-school book which had the words “ For 
Jesus is my Saviour,” set to that drunkard’s 
melody, “ We won’t go home till morning ; ” three 
or four notes changed,-but the rest note for note. 
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And this in my blessed native State of Massachu- 
setts! Now the music was not bad, for there is 
no such thing as bad music. But there are such 
things as bad associations; and when we hear 
this, or any other melody, repeatedly sung by men 
reeling home at midnight, we must conclude that 
it is unfit for church service — unfit, because of 
bad association; unfit because of inappropriate- 
ness; the only things that can render music 
valueless for good influence and good works. 

“ As the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined.” So 
we must begin in the Sunday-school if the music 
of the church is ever to be reformed. If you 
have any Sabbath-school books like this, buy no 
more fire-kindlings until they are in the ash-barrel, 
past resurrection. Far better that the children 
should have but a half-dozen hymns, or none at 
all, than that they be made to sing such arrant 
nonsense as the majority of these books contain. 

CONCLUSION. 

A word to choirs, and I have done. Has the 
choir any part or lot in these things? Most cer- 
tainly, and a large one, too. What have choirs 
so far really done? Precious little compared with 
what they may do. Heretofore they have felt 
called upon to attend a Saturday evening re- 
hearsal, when many of them would rather have 
gone to the dentist. A weary, listless struggle 
of an hour or so, and home they rush — all except 
the unmarried portion; this part usually don’t 
gush much about getting home. Sundays the vol- 
unteers come, or stay at home, or go out driving, 
two inacarriage. The paid ones come, and plac- 
ing their hands tenderly on their throats, tell the 
organist half the time that they have got either 
the diphtheria, or the epizootic, or both. They 
sing just enough to please the treasurer, draw 
their salary, and, with of course exceptions, take 
about as much interest in the worship as they do 
in paying the national debt. The rest of the 
week what are they doing for the church, for 
public worship, or for the people? Just what 
could safely be stowed away in a mosquito’s vest- 
pocket. What should they do? Well, they should 
awake and do something —do almost anything 
rather than live torpid and useless six days out of 
seven. Instead of singing all sorts of operatic 
and other arrangements and loaf-sugar music on 
Sunday, and taking that day to show what they 
can do in vocalization, let them at least once a 
week vive to the people, without money and with- 
out price, some music which shall make them both 
better and happier. It is time for choirs to do 
their part in unbarring the church doors and 
making people love to come to church. Let them 
but shake off this lethargy and show what they 
can do for the people and the uplifting of human- 
ity, and we shall never again hear of churches 
discussing the advisability of dispensing with the 
choir. 

My conclusions are : 

First: Have true church music, or none; for 
choir hymns, the hymn anthem or full hymn-tune; 
for congregations, the choral or hymn-tunes of a 
similar character. 

Second : Sing only such hymns as are singable ; 
read the others or let them alone. 

Third: Have true choirs, or give up choirs 
altogether and do your own singing. 

Fourth: Let organists and singers, on other 
days than Sunday, give free to the people all the 
good music they can; always letting the people 
take a generous share in this musical service. 

Fifth and lastly: Open your churches freely to 
the people and let music speak to them, to com- 
fort, to cheer and to strengthen them; and they 
will soon love to come to church, Jove to join in 
adoration and praise; and when they enter the 
house of God it shall be as a home to them, and 
they shall all see and know and feel his loving 
presence ‘and sweet benediction. eS 





GUEYMARD. 


Gueymard, the tenor, who filled for many years one 
of the first places at the Paris Opera, has just died at 
the village of Saint-Fargau, near Corbeil, where he 
lived in retirement since 1868. Louis Gueymard, born 
at Chapponay (Isére) on the 17th August, 1822, studied 
at the Conservatory of Paris, which he left in 1848 to 
go at once to the Opera. After ‘‘creating’’ a part in 
Clapisson’s Jeanne la Folle and playing some subor- 
dinate characters, such as Jonas in Le Prophete, he 
soon reached the first rank. He held his ground fora 
long time, thanks to a powerful voice and robust con- 
stitution, which enabled him to bear the weight of the 
repertory, without giving way under it. His principal 
original characters were in La Nonne Sanglante, La 
Reine de Saba, and Sapho, by Charles Gounod; Les 
Vépres Siciliennes and Le Trouvére, by Verdi; La 
Magicienne, by Halévy; and Roland &@ Roncevaux, by 
Mermet. He possessed a voice of extraordinary ful- 
ness; it lacked, however, refinement. His style had 
something rough and brutal about it, but he never hes- 
itated when unusual demands were made on his larynx, 
and for these, to use a common expression, he paid 
money down. He married Mme. Lauters, who, after 
her success at the Theatre-Lyrique, became one of the 
stars of the Opera. The union did not prove a happy 
one, and was soon dissolved. As we have said, ever 
since 1868, he lived in retirement, though the unim- 
paired condition of his vocal powers would have en- 
abled him to pursue for some years more his profes- 
sional career. From the time we have mentioned, he 
did nothing to shake off the oblivion which he philoso- 
phically allowed slowly to close over his memory. His 
funeral took place on the 10th inst., in the little village 
where he passed away. — Le Ménestrel. 
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MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 





TWO CANTATAS BY LOCAL COMPOSERS. 





(From the Chicago Tribune, July 4.) 

The Commencement concert of the Hershey 
School of Musical Art, which took place on Fri- 
day evening last, was an event of unusual import- 
ance, and marked an era in the progress of musical 
education in this city, inasmuch as two original 
compositions were brought out by graduates of this 
institution. The first was a sacred cantata, written 
on the verses of the 121st Psalm, for chorus and 
four solo voices, with organ accompaniment, by 
Philo A. Otis, who has been for the past four years 
a pupil of Mr. H. Clarence Eddy. The second work 
is a secular cantata, entitled “ Dornréschen,” or 
“Little Rosebud,” adapted from the German legend 
of the “Sleeping Beauty.” This is scored for solo 
voices and chorus, with orchestral accompaniment, 
by John A. West, who has studied with Mr. Fred- 
eric Grant Gleason for about three years. Each 
work was conducted by its own composer. 

Mr. Otis’s cantata opens with a chorus of ladies’ 
voices, which is preceded by an introduction of 
twenty-four measures in three-quarter rhythm. 
This is followed, after a short interlude and a 
change of rhythm, by a positive and characteristic 
theme given out by the bassos. This is worked out 
in imitative style, and a climax is reached by full, 
massive chords, which is remarkably effective. By 
a clever management of the movement, the three- 
quarter rhythm is again taken up without disturb- 
ing the melodic form, and the theme of the 
first part is treated for mixed voices in a most 
pleasing manner. The second number, a contralto 
solo, was sung by Mrs. Oliver K. Johnson with great 
breadth of style and beauty of expression. It 
begins quasi recitativo, and introduces a number of 
charming bits of melodic and harmonic effects. 
The principal theme of this number is given to the 
words, “ Behold, He that keepeth thee shall neither 
slumber nor sleep.” It is a high type of melody, 
and the accompaniment is admirably adapted. The 
design is orchestral, and the blending of the flute, 
reed, and string qualities was successfully given by 
the organ. Taken altogether, this is one of the 
most beautiful numbers of the cantata. The third 
number commences in a vigorous and brilliant man- 
ner, the words of the chorus being: “The Lord is 
thy keeper, the Lord is thy shade at thy right hand. 
He will not suffer thy foot to be moved.” This was 
brought out with great animation; but the splendid 


climax which was reached on the words “ The sun, 





shall not smite thee by day,” was thrilling, and 
showed that the composer was master of his sub- 
ject and of the means of expression. A fine con- 
trast was given on the words, “Nor the moon by 
night,” where everything was subdued and peaceful. 
The flute obligato in the accompaniment at this 
place is exceedingly beautiful, the movement given 
out in this passage is taken up by the other parts, 
and a second climax is brought out with telling 
effect. From this point there is a gradual diminu- 
endo, and the movement dies away to the faintest 
sounds of the organ. No. 4 is a quartet, written 
in canon form, which is technically of the greatest 
difficulty. Mr. Otis has not only succeeded in ad- 
hering to the strict form of writing, but has pro- 
duced a musical composition of rare beauty and 
interest. It was delightfully sung by Mrs. J. A. 
Farwell, Mrs. O. K. Johnson, Messrs. C. A. Knorr, 
and J. M. Hubbard. The last chorus, with its 
“ Amen,” served to display the general musical 
ability of the composer in the broadest sense. In 
this he has employed free four-part writing, the 
choral, simple and double counterpoint, as well as 
fugue form. It may be pronounced a success not 
only from a technical standpoint, but from an object- 
ive point of view. The style is grand and massive, 
and the variety always well contrasted. The theme 
of the fugue, which is introduced by the altos, is 
characteristic, and never fails to assert itself dur- 
ing the development of the same. The counter- 
point is smooth and flowing, and the modulations 
well defined. The effect of the choral, which ap- 
pears as an episode, is peculiarly pleasing. The 
accompaniment to this is an exposition of the fugue 
theme, and to those who could distinguish the inner 
workings this was probably the most fascinating 
feature of the whole cantata. The work is brought 
to a highly satisfactory close with the full powers 
of the cliorus and organ. Mr. Otis is to be con- 
gratulated on producing a work of this magnitude, 
and of such sterling qualities. His abilities as a 
conductor are also to be commended. He possesses 
a large degree of personal magnetism, and the grace 
with which he wielded the baton showed that he is 
unusually talented in this direction. 
THE CANTATA OF “ DORNROSCHEN,” 

or the “Sleeping Beauty,” is a setting of the beau- 
tiful German myth of that name. It is divided 
into three scenes, the first being preceded by a 
hunting-chorus of «spirited expression. The first 
scene proper is laid in the enchanted forest and 
begins with a recitative for the Prince, in which he 
speaks of the mysterious stillness which pervades 
the forest. Here the color of the orchestral accom- 
paniment is dark and sombre and tinged with an 
air of mysterious melancholy. The legend follows, 
related by a baritone voice, telling of the castle 
and enchantment, and of the golden-haired maiden 
who sleeps in her chamber awaiting a deliverer. 
At this point enters the “love motive,” a tender and 
passionate strain, which aids largely in the dramatic 
working out of the subject. The Prince deter- 
mines to undertake the adventure, but is warned of 
the terrible fate which has overtaken those who 
have essayed it. The whole of this warning is 
conceived ina very original and dramatic form and 
works up toa climax that is powerfully descriptive, 
and is scored with a tremolo of the strings against 
arush of chromatic scales in the high register of 
the flutes, while the harmonies are sustained and 
colored by clarinet and bassoon. But the Prince’s 
determination does not waver, and, after singing an 
exquisite prayer for help and guidance, in which 
occurs a beautiful accompanying melody for flute 
and oboe, the chorus closes the scene. 

The second scene is in the enchanted castle, and 
opens with a charming fairy chorus, announcing 
the termination of the hundred years of the dura- 
tion of the magic spell, and the close of their vigil. 
At last the Prince makes his appearance, and awak- 
ens the fair sleeper with a kiss, the love motive of 
the first scene again occurring, worked up into 
many new and beautiful forms, and finally blending 
with a beautiful and passionate love duet, sung by 
the Prince and Rosebud. 

The third scene is devoted to the festivities and 
rejoicings of the now awakened court, who thank 
their detiverer, to whom the~ King” presents -his 
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daughter in marriage. Again the fairies make 
their appearance with their benedictions. These 
fairy choruses are of the most delicate construction, 
and are ushered in and accompanied by beautiful 
orchestral effects. The finale consists of full 
choruses and semi-choruses of men and maidens, 
conceived in a very unconventional vein, and finely 
expressive of the happiness of the occasion. The 
work is full of beautiful melodic and harmonic 
effects, and the scoring displays a fine knowledge 
of the color to be derived from the various instru- 
mental combinations. Mr. West is to be congratu- 
lated upon this, his first work, which is one of the 
greatest promise for the future as well as a present 
success. He has been a faithful and diligent stu- 
dent, and has a fine knowledge of the various 
devices of the science of counterpoint, which he 
uses with great facility. The soloists all sang with 
much finish the difficult parts allotted to them. 
Miss Ettie Butler, who impersonated the part of 
Rosebud, sang exquisitely the intensely passionate 
music given to this character. She was ably sec- 
onded by Mr. J. L. Johnson as the Prince, who is 
the possessor of a remarkably beautiful and sym- 
pathetic voice, and sang with the greatest steadi- 
ness and precision, contributing largely to the suc- 
cessful issue of the performance. Mr. James Gill, 
as the King, sang with much fire and dramatic 
power, and received many tokens of approbation 
from the audience. The orchestra, it is to be 
regretted, was out of tune and more than on¢e out 
of time, so that full justice was not done to the 
work; and yet, while it was not heard to its best 
advantage, the impression created by it was very 
favorable. Chicago may certainly boast two ama- 
teur camposers of no ordinary ability. We hope 
to hear from them again. 
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MUSECAL DYSPEPSIA. 

This is an old world infirmity which young 
America is fast becoming heir to. Every 
spring and early summer of late years we 
hear complaint of too much music, a plethora 
of concerts. The musical appetite is sated. 
and musical digestion spoiled by such con- 
tinual listening, or half-listening, to all sorts 
of performances, good, bad, and indifferent. 
by all sorts of artists. And the most deli- 
cate stomachs, the most easily deranged o1 
paralyzed by too dainty or excessive musica! 
indulgence, are just those of the most refined. 
fastidious, experienced mugic lovers. How 
often will you hear one of the most truly 
musical of men declare himself not only tired, 
but heartily sick of hearing music! 

The worst of it is, that in our great musical 
centres, our cities to which all artists bring 
their musical wares, and before whose audi- 
ences they are ail eager to produce them- 
selves, we never have precisely a natural. 
wholesomely regulated supply. It is always 
either too much or too little, always either 
drouth or a protracted deluge; for one spell 
none at all, and for another an overwhelming 
quantity all at once. No digestive powers 
are fairly equal to it. Of course we speak of 
music which is supposed to be listened to, 
which we go to with respect and take more 
or less in earnest. The other kind, that 
which is not listened to, which we do not go 
after, but which comes to us, accosts us every- 
where in our walks and through our windows, 
through the long summer days and evenings, 
— that persecutor never gives us any peace ; 
like the poor, it is always with us. But then 








one may get accustomed to it, and hear all 
the street organs and singers and band-horse- 
cars which go round to advertise the various 
shows, with about the same, indifference that 
he hears the rumbling of cart-wheels or the 
general street hum. It is your regular, con- 
tinual, set concert-going, your listening to 
endless programmes of music, classic and mod- 
ern, but each claiming your particular attev- 
tion, that does the mischief. It is this that 
dulls the sense, confounds the brain, over- 
loads the stomach, paralyzes the fine nerves 
of musical appreciation, until all music begins 
to sound alike, and you are conscious of a 
vague humming in your ears, and of a morbid, 
over-sensitive condition of the very faculties 
and nerves through which you have enjoyed 
such exquisite delight, such quickening inspira- 
tion. 

The greatest sufferers from this experience, 
of course, are those who make it a duty, pro- 
fessionally, to keep the run of all the operas 
and concerts, to try to appreciate them and 
to do justice to each one in the expected 
daily or weekly criticism or report. We are 
tempted just in this musical vacation-time, 
these August dog-days, when no one has ¢ 
tight to ask from us a serious essay, to give 
our readers, by way of lighter reading, a well- 
known German musical writer’s experience, 
as related by him in a letter from Switzer- 
land, which we translate from the last number 
of the Leipzig Stgnale. 


“« . . . . You suffer with humming in your 
ears, sleeplessness, nervous irritation, shrinking 
from society. That’s musical indigestion. All 
vou need is rest. Go into Switzerland, as high 
ws you can; seek the stillest air-cure place that 
vou ean find, and you will soon be better! . . .” 

A brave man, my good doctor. He is fond 
himself of music making, but he has never played 
ne anything. He knows what a musical season 
‘n Baden-Baden means ! f 

I pressed his hand with grateful fervor, and 
‘ook an express train ticket direct to Thun, so as 
‘o go on the next morning as far as Lauterbrunn. 
“If t’were done—then t’were well t’were done 
quickly.” I had no idea of stopping in Inter- 
iaken. Interlaken is the Baden-Baden of Swit- 
zerland: magnificent hotels, cure-gardens, cure- 
‘ees, cure-music — to get all that, I do not travel 
to the Bernese Oberland. That I can have more 
conveniently and cheaper in Baden-Baden. 

In Lauterbrunn I stopped no longer than was 
necessary to admire the landlord’s pretty daugh- 
‘er at the “Steinboch,” who stands all the day 
long in Bernese-Oberland costume at the door of 
the hotel, to draw strangers in, who are then taken 
in by her father. 

Miirren was to be my place of rest. It lies so 
high among the mountains, and so far off from 
the high-road of tourists, that I could hope to 
hear no musie there. 

Free from all forebodings, I climbed up the 
bridle-path. A very cultivated, not musical fel- 
low-countryman was my friendly travelling com- 
panion; we threw ourselves exhausted into the 
Hotel des Alpes. I got an excellent corner 
chamber, from which I could overlook the mag- 
nificent panorama of the Jungfrau mountain range 
as conveniently as in a diorama, and I praised my 
good star that had led me there. 

Alas! too early. Scarcely had I settled myself 
comfortably down, when directly beneath me there 
was piano playing. Involuntarily I listened — one 
gets accustomed to that, like a cavalry horse to a 











trumpet — and a shudder came over me. Beetho- 
ven’s C-minor Symphony for four hands, played 
by two English ladies! O God! Furious I went 
down stairs to reconnoitre. There sat the whole 
assembly of the pension boarders in the music- 
room, and listened in sweet rapture to this piano, 
hideously out of tune. I had fallen into a 
downright English pension, and a musical one be- 
sides. For, after Beethoven had been sufficiently 
broken on the wheel, there came other ladies and 
sang English songs, Irish songs, ete. ‘We have 
music here in this way every evening after din- 
ner,” said mine host in a tone of high satisfac- 
tion. I begged for another room, no matter how 
far back, only as far as possible from the draw- 
ing-room. But that was no help at all, what with 
the always open windows and the thin partition- 
walls. So, away from here ! 

In sheer desperation I climbed the Schilthorn, 
of which Verlepsch flippantly asserts, that the 
ascent is “ without danger.” He certainly never 
went up himself! That I was not seized with 
vertigo and hurled headlong from that bald slate 
rock, that falls off so steeply and so many thou- 
sand feet into the Lauterbrunnen valley, I owe only 
to the compassionate clouds, which hid the dan- 
ger from me, while on the other hand I could not 
once see the Jungfrau for sheer mist, still less all 
the other beauties which one prescriptively is 
bound to admire. I was vividly reminded of 
* Mignon,” especially of the classical line : 

“Where loaded mules climb o’er the misty ridge!” 

I would not have returned by the same way for 
a kingdom. I preferred to slide down for 1200 
feet on a great snow-field, arriving in Miirren 
with ragged clothes and soaking boots. 

“That, with her — singing, 
Had the English lady done!” 

I remained at this “ stillest ” and highest habit- 
able spot of the Bernese Oberland only long 
enough to have the village shoemakér of Miirren 
— who watched the cattle all day — nail my boots 
together again. Then I packed my knapsack and 
bade good riddance to Miirren forever. 

But where now ?— Schénegg, very charmingly 
situated above Beckenried, on the lake of the 
Four Cantons, was said to be a very quiet pension. 
Englishmen, regarding whom I cautiously in- 
quired, are not there; they prefer the neighbor- 
ing Seelisberg. There are Swiss families almost 
exclusively in Schénegg, and the Swiss know in 
their native land where it is good and cheap. I 
was friendlily receivéd by the young “ director,” 
was contented with the quarters, and resolved 
here to set up my tabernacle. “ You come to-day 
just in the nick of time,” said he with a smirk, 
“for we are to have a-little evening musical 
party.” I started back in dismay. He took it 
for joyful surprise. “Yes, a musical farewell 
soirée. A very musical lady from Basle leaves 
the pension in the morning, and all the forces of 
the house are to unite in her honor, to give her a 
worthy farewell. I sing tenor myself.” 

Ah! if this very musical lady had-only gone 
off yesterday! The worst of it was, that I 
could not escape from this choice circle. As the 
latest arrival, I was formally invited and I had to 
stay. The overture to Martha, twice bungled 
through with four hands, opened the feast. 
What followed, thank the Lord, f don’t remem- 
ber. For I went out on the balcony, as far as 
possible from the piano, and gazed upon the won- 
derful night, where a thunder-storm moved back 
and forth between Pilatus and the Rigi, and with’ 
its flashes magically lit up the wildly foaming 
lake. And, for accompaniment, Abt, Kiicken, 
Gounod and the Trovatore! ... 


“The world is perfect everywhere, 
If man brings not his tortures there.” 


Only one thing amused me in it all. The 
Herr “ Director” sang duets with the leave-tak- 
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ing beauty from Basle. During her stay at the 
pension they had evidently sung themselves into 
each other’s hearts. Now they shook out their 
woe in heart-rending tones of parting, and little 
dreamed that an inhuman critic was making 
merry over their anguish. “Ich wollt? mein 
Lieb’ ergisse ”’ was the crown of all their efforts. 
It had to be sung da capo, for the hundred-thou- 
sandth time since the duet came into the world 
through Kistner. 

The following day was a Sunday. At the din- 
ner table the door of the corridor was set open. 
Around a table sit eight musicians and tune 
—or rather they do not tune. “They give a 
concert here twice a week,” explained the direc- 
tor. “They play by turns in Kaltbad, Seelisberg, 
and for us.” “ And not on the Rigi-Kulm then?” 
“No.” “Good! Then I go to the Rigi-Kulm.” 
It was the stubbornness of despair that inspired 
me with this hasty resolution. I knew not what 
I was doing. In Miirren I had fled from the 
English, in Schénegg from the Swiss, only to 
fall into a wasp-nest of Berliners in Schrieber’s 
hotel. That is to say, out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. Real genuine imported Spree-Athen- 
ians, —some of them, however, had never been 
baptized in the Spree water. They took me for 
an anti-Shemite. 

I fled to the reading-room, to bury myself in 
the newspapers. There I took up a yellow writ- 
ten placard: “This evening, after the table 
Whéte, concert of the Tyrolese Singing Society 
Jodel-Fritze from the Zillerthal.” Holy Cecilia! 
What sin have I committed, that thou should’st 
do this to me! 

But — when the need is greatest, help is also 
nearest... . 

Berthold Auerbach was stopping last autumn 
in Carlsruhe, where he lived in the hotel Ger- 
mania like a prince — “and am I not a prince?” 
he replied to my remark, — and wrote “ Brigitta.’ 
Spielhagen, who was resting from his charming 
“Quisisana” in Baden-Baden, was on a visit to 
him; B. von Scheffel completed this triad of 
literary celebrities, such as are seldom seen to- 
gether in suchharmony. The conversation turned 
on the Swiss air-cure places. Auerbach praised 
above all Tarasp. It was so splendidly situated, 
so idyllic, so invigorating. The Lucius spring 
was not inferior to Vichy and Marienbad; but 
such splendid Alpine air was to be found in no 
other bathing-place. That suddenly occurred to 
me when I took flight before the Tyroleans. So 
down I went by rail the next morning toward 
Zug, and by evening was already in Landquart, 
after a gondola ride of a few hours on the Wal- 
lensee. Davos, the Eldorado of consumptive 
patients, I passed not without a secret shudder. 
For behind the cloister, our mail-coach overtook 
a wagon load of musical instruments; the double- 
bass was packed on the top. These instruments 
of torture were just then being unloaded in Davos. 
Lucky for me! Only a zither went on by mail 
with us, but turned off in Siiss toward the upper 
Engadine. 

Now I breathe freely. Snow, toa man’s height, 
still lay on the grand Fliielen pass, the little 
lake at the Hospiz was still frozen fast. But 
then the car flew like the wind into the Alpine 
summer, and all music was left far behind me, in 
the gray and misty distance. 

The Cur-house in Tarasp was still closed, the 
season only begins on the 15th of Jyne. And 
that was fortunate; for a peep through the 
window showed me in the salon a musical instru- 
ment of the most dangerous description —a 
concert grand piano. In former years Meister 
Hauser of Carlsruhe has moved more than one 
lady’s heart here by his singing, — now it was all 
still as death. Yes, the season is so completely 
dead, that not even a barber can be found here. 


> 








The Figaro of all Cur-guests has not yet arrived, 
so that suffering humanity —so far only a dozen 
persons — drinks the Lucius spring perforce un- 
shaved, but at the same time unrasped by the 
Cur music, which at present makes Meran unsafe. 

But I, well satisfied, have ascended to Vulpera 
(4200 feet high), and here I live as the only guest 
in the idyllic pension Conradin, which I recom- 
mend to all, who would live pleasantly and cheaply 
and hear no music. For in the parlor there 
stands no piano. I hear nothing but the bell: 
of the cattle on the Alpine pastures, the call of 
the cuckoo in the neighboring wood, and the 
murmur of the impetuous Inn. Hither come, ye 
music-weary ! RicHARD Pou. 

Vulpera, June 15, 1880. 

mies 
PER CONTRA.— NORMAL MUSICAL 
INSTITUTE. 

Writing and translating as above —and we con- 
fess we did it con amore, enjoying, if with “bare 
imagination of the feast,” that picture of absolute 
rest from music far away in the high Alps — we 
could not help thinking all the while of those indus. 
trious spirits, who, after working like beavers in th¢ 
city eight months of the year, teaching, concert 
giving, organ-playing, training choirs and what not, 
have been even now in these two hottest months 
holding a “normal” session there in Canandaigua, 
and, besides lectures and class exercises, giving re 
citals, vocal, for piano, organ, chamber music, etc., 
with seemingly exhaustive programmes. Of wha, 
stuff are such workers (Sherwood, Dannreuther, 
Thayer, Max Piutti, Orth, ete.,) made, that musicz 
digestion never fails them? They seem to know 
nothing of that peculiar dyspepsia about which we 
have been talking; the appetite never gives out. 
they are always ready for more. But then their: 
is serious work, and that seldom hurts; that build: 
up,.rather than exhausts the constitution. Anu 
there is the sense cf doing good, of teaching anu 
enlightening others, of seeing a love for something 
nobler in the art of music lighting up new faces. 
It makes an old truth, or an old good piece of music, 
fresh, to find a new and a responsive audience. And 
this, we suppose, is what keeps our friends alive 
and up to their work. Well may they say: Leave 
musical dyspepsia to mere passive enjoyers of music, 
to the critics and the dilettanti ; we have no leisure 
to be sick; we work on and are well, thank Heaven! 

We have before spoken of some of the lectures 
and programmes of this five weeks’ Convention, 
which closed on the 10th of August. To give a 
fuller idea of the amount and variety of music in- 
terpreted and analyzed to the pupils, we may state 
that there were: 

1. Eight Piano Recitals by Mr. W. H. Sherwood ; 
one made up of works by Handel, Mozart, Rhein- 
berger, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin an Liszt ; 
one mainly of Bach, besides a Violin Concerto of 
Bruch, played by Mr. Dannreuther, and a group ot 
piano pieces by Rubinstein. One was mostly fron: 
Beethoven, including the E-flat Concerto and the 
Sonata, Op. 111, in C-minor, besides things by Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn and Dupont. One was chiefly 
devoted to Schumann: Concerto in A-minor, Etudes 
Symphoniques, Kriesleriana, etc., besides a Violiti 
and Piano Sonata by Grieg. Another offered the 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue of Bach, the G-major 
Concerto of Beethoven, a Violin Prelude and Ko- 
mance by F. Ries, Liszt’s Sixth Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, etc. Then there was a Chopin Recital, witl. 
lecture by Max Piutti; a Liszt-Wagner Recital ; 
and one devoted to a miscellaneous assortment oi 
very recent European and American piano compo 
sitions. 

2. Kight Organ Recitals by Mr. Eugene Thayer. 
In these, four of Handel’s Organ Congertos figurea 
twice each. Also three of the Choral Vorspiele, 
the Toccata in C, the great Toccata and Fugue in 
D-minor, the Pastorale in F, the Prelude and Fugue 
in B-minor, the Toccata in F, and the Passacaglia 
of Bach; besides much more of. interest from othe 
important composers. 

3. Mr. Gustave Dannreuther, whose violin. play- 
ing appears to have been very warmly appreciatea 





in these meetings, gave four Chamber Concerts, 
assisted by Mr. John Orth, of Boston, and other 
artists. 

This is but a pact of the long story, but it is im- 
possible to find room for all. 

age 
MUSIC IN JAPAN. 

Further letters have been received from Mr. 
Luther W. Mason, formerly Supervisor of Music in 
our Boston schools, who went out last spring, in the 
employment of the Japanese government, to intro- 
duce the study of music, according to our system, 
into the schools of that empire. It was a most 
formidable undertaking, but most liberal provision 
was made there for his comfortable residence. He 
as been treated with sincere respect, and all the 
conveniences he could desire have been placed at 
ais disposal, for the carrying out of this great edu- 
cational experiment, which he has had to begin, as 
it were, ab ovo; for hitherto the Japanese have 
known nothing of music, in our sense of the word. 
Lheir scale consists of only five tones, and their 
ears have actually to be attuned to the complete 
scale, which is the basis of all real music. He has 
therefore almost to create the sense, as well as 
teach the music. 

Many friends here — indeed, all the friends of 
popular musical education—are watching with 
great interest this new work of Mr. Mason, who 
uas shown for many years, in our primary schools 
especially, what we have before called a genius for 
ieaching little children both to sing and to read 
simple music, and in parts. In one of the letters to 
which we have referred (dated Tokio, June 27,) he 
writes as follows: — 

“Tam in very good health; have been at work in 
the two Normal Schools three months. My success 
aas been greater than I expected for so short a 
ime. The building for the ‘School of Music’ is 
tinished, and the ten pianos are in their rooms. 

“My first class out of the Normal School is com- 
posed of seven court musicians. They are young 
men, and are anxious to know our music. They 
nave not the slightest idea of any system of har- 
mony. They are much delighted with what I have 
shown them.” — We find the following statement, 
based on other letters, in the Transcript: 

“ Professor L. W. Mason, who has gone to Japan 
to-establish a ‘school of music’ for the educational 
department of the Imperial Government, is much 
satisfied with the progress of his labors. By actual 
experiment, he finds the Japanese teachers readily 
iearn our system of musical notation. They know 
the Arabic numbers, 1, 2, 3, etc., and, with the aid 
of the reed organs sent out, have no difficulty in 
learning the system of the Mason charts. In order 
to more fully carry out the plans of Professor 
Mason, money has been sent to this country and 
instruments purchased in Boston for the establish- 
ment of instruction in the use of stringed instru- 
ments, and fora court band. Mr. Benjamin Cutter, 
of this city, was commissioned to select the instru- 
ments, in expectation of taking charge of the 
orchestra in Japan.” 

Verily, the tuneful missionary who has set out to 
make a musical people of the Japanese, exhibits a 
iaith, a courage of conviction, like that which 
revealed a new world to Columbus! But we have 
no doubt his faith will be rewarded, since we believe 
ihat music is a principle divinely planted in the 
soul, and that it exists potentially, if not actually, 
in our common human nature everywhere. America 
uas sent out. the right man with the key to fit the 
.ock, and realize some of the possibilities of the 
divine art to the Japanese, who show so much 
appreciation of the importance to a people of a 
.arge and many-sided education. 

In case any person should wish to communicate 
with the Professor on this subject, we add his 
address: “L. W. Mason, Professor of Music, 16 Kaga 
Yashiki, Hongo Tokio, Japan.” 


MUSIC ABROAD. 


Lonpon. The two opera-houses (Covent Garden 
and Her Majesty’s Theatre) had completed their sea- 
‘ons by July 24. The former lasted fourteen weeks, 
che latter ten. The Times sums up the Royal Italian 
Opera (Mr. Gye’s) as follows : 
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Though one of the shortest, if not the shortest, on 
record at Covent Garden, extending over little more 
than three calendar mouths, no fewer than 22 operas 
were given with more or less satisfactory completeness. 
Twenty of these were from the current 1epeitory, 
including among them Le Roi de Luhore (the grand 
spectacular lyric drama of M. Massenet, produced with 
success last season) and a revival of Mignon, for the 
sike of Mme. Albani, who, by her lively, character- 
istic and altogether charming impersonation of Goethe's 
romantic heroine, showed herself worthy of a new 
work being composed expressly for her. What are 
our composers about?—and especially Dr. Arthur 
Sullivan, whose once projected swarie Stuart would 
just have fitted the always aspiring and enthusiastic 
daughter of Albany. 

‘Lue pieces added to the repertory this year have 
been an Italian version of Hérold’s Pre aux Cleres and 
another of M. Jules Cohen s Les duets, under the 
title of stellu, the former providing a new part 
for Mme. Albani, the latter another for Mme. Ade- 
lina Patti. We shall doubtless hear more of them 
both next year. In the instance of these, Mr. Gye 
has thus faithfully redeemed his pledge, bringing out 
two works hitherto not included in his catalogue. Pala- 
dille’s Suzanne was set aside, and the revival of La 
Guzza Ladra, one of Kossini’s brightest scores, for 
the young and promising Mile. Turoila, will probably 
be icconsidered a twelvemonth hence. While several 
artists named in the prospectus made no appearance 
(the popular bass baritone, M. Maurel, for example), 
others were substituted, and notably Mme, Sembrich 
from Dresden, who, one night quite unexpectedly, 
took the house by storm in Donizetti s Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, and has since maintained her position in 
other operas, particularly in the Huguenots, as Margue- 
rite de Valois, the music of which is precisely suited to 
her tlorid and bravura style of vocalization. This 
German songstress may be looked upon as an acquisition 
of real value. From among those rising artists whose 
progress is watched with interest it is but just to single 
out the young and prepossessing Mme. Alwina Valleria, 
whose recent performance of kilina in Mignon has 
materially advanced her in public estimation. M. 
Lassalle, the Parisian baritone, has fairly established 
his position ; Signot de Reszké, a new bass, has afforded 
general satisfaction; and, not to enter into further 
particulars, the old-established members of the com- 
pany, it is almost supeitiuous to add, have held their 
own. The two conductors, Signors Vianesi and Bevig- 
nani, may be complimented on the zeal with which 
they continue to perfurm their duties, and the latter 
more especially on the judicious manner in which he 
contrives to make the orchestral accompaniments sub- 
servient to the exigencies of the singers on the stage, 
instead of drowning their voices with excess of noise, 
and hurrying on the ‘‘ tempi’’ so as to give them no 
chance of taking breath, which of recent years has 
threatened to become a persistent habit. The chorus 
remains what it has been for some time— decidedly 
susceptible of improvement. In conclusion it is wort 
noting that the influence of Wagner's operas is sensi- 
bly on the decline—at any rate in this great theatre. 
Lohengrin ceases to attract, while (all the better for the 
tender sympathetic voice of Mme. Albani) Tannhduser 
has not been given once. 

— Of the season at Her Majesty’s, Figaro says: 

In Mr. Mapleson’s list, besides portions of Jl Talis- 
mano and Linorah, we have the following sixteen 
operas: Boito’s Mejistosele, Wagner’s Lohengrin, Beet- 
hoven’s Fidelio, Bizet’s Carmen, Mozarts Il Don 
Giovanni, Gounod's Faust, Verdi’s La Traviata, La 
Forza, Il Trovatore, Aida, and Rigoletto, Donizetti's 
Lucia and Linda, Bellini’s La Sonnambula and I Puri- 
tani, and Thomas’s Mignon. Many of us could have 
dispensed with the Bellini and Donizetti repertory to 
have heard Les Huguenots and Robert, Le Nozze di 
Figaro, and other works of a high order. 

The Graphic (July 24) adds :— 

Beyond stating that Mejistufele has been repeated 
twice to crowded houses, thanks in a great measure to 
the Margaret of Mme. Chiistine Nilsson, one of the 
most original and in every respect remarkable per- 
formances of late years ; that Rigoletto has been given, 
with Mme. Etelka Gerster as Gilda (a part in which she 
has frequently been heard and applauded), Sig. Galassi 
as Rigoletto, Mme. ‘lrebelli as Maddalena, and the 
much-extolled new tenor, Sig. Ravelli, who obtained 
a general **encoie”’ for ** La donna e mobile’’ as the 
Duke; and finally, that Bizet’s picturesque Carmen, 
with Mme. Trebelli as the heroine, was presented for 
the last time on Thursday, there is nothing to record 
about the proceedings at this establishment during the 
last ten days. Last night, Balfe’s chivahic opera, Ji 
Talismano, was given, the pait of Edith Plantagenet 
devolving upon Mme. Geister, who succeeded Mme. 
Nilsson, the original at Drury Lane. This evening yet 
another performance of Sig. Boito’s very successiul 
opera. 

——Of Christine Nilsson’s new Marguerite, the Morn- 
ing Advertiser (July 8) says:— 

Act the third, descriptive of the repentance and 
death of Margherita in the prison, settled the question, 
if question there was, of Signor Boito’s success, and 
the effect of the very beautiiul music he has supplied 


was made as perfect as possible by the singing of Mme.. 


Nilssun. She gave the opening solo, a thing of un- 
common beauty, with “tears in her voice.” The 
pathos of this, **L’altra notte in fondo al mare,” was, 
as she sang it, inconceivably touching. It was artless 
and yet an emanation of consummate ait, it was 
deeply affecting and yet perfectly unaffected, and as 





an example of exquisite purity was simply unsurpassa- 
ble. ‘The helplessness o1 the girl condemned to death, 
her dreamy abstraction, and her gentle resignation 
lived and breathed through every note of the music as 
this truly great artist sang it. Later on, in the scene 
when Margnerita, waudeing in her mind, speaks, with 
intinite tenderness, of her dead child, and in the duet 
with Faust, ** Lontano, lontano,’’ Mme. Nilsson’s sing- 
ing was absolutely periect. Pathos could not further 
gu, and when, roused from her sweet dream of return- 
ing love, Margherita calls despairingly upon the angels 
to help, Mime, Nilsson rose to the situation. Her act- 
ing Was magnificent, and in its tragic force, nothing 
less than a revelation. Such an efturt as this is very 
rarely seen, and can only be made by an artist of the 
very highest oider. Spontaneity, intensity of expies- 
sion, aud true ubandon, all weie forthcoming, and the 
worth of this gitted lady was never more clearly de- 
moustrated than in the prison scene of Boito s opera, 
Mme. Nilsson ciossed the stage twice with Signor Cam- 
panini, and Signor Nannetu, and amidst a storm of 
applause; but this was insutiicient, and the audience 
insisted upon seeing her again, when she came on 
alone, to receive a third ** ovation.” 

— Mr. William Shakespeare, the tenor singer, has 
been elected conductor of the orchestral and choral 
practice, and of the students’ concerts, of the Royal 
Academy of Music. Figaro says: 

He is an excellent musician, and is believed to 
be an efficient score reader; he is an admirable tenor 
Vocalist, a gentleman, and a past student and present 
professor of singing at the Royal Academy. His first 
waining was at Dr. Wyldes London Academy at 
St. George’s Hall, and he then renroved to the Royal 
Academy, where he was the last ‘King’s Scholar” 
in 1506. He subsequently travelled in Germany and 
italy to learn the art of a vocalist, and he returned 
to this country seven years ago, since when he has 
practised his profession as a tenor vocalist and a teacher 
of singing. Mr. Shakespeare is also the composer 
of an vyeiture in D, of a piano concerto, and several 
songs. He is so popular and respected a musician 
that it is hoped he will as a conductor justify that 
“confidence in the unascertained’’? which the Royal 
Academy authorities have expressed. 


BRUSSELS. — Grétry’s Richard Cwur de Lion has 
been fullowed atthe Théatre de la Monnaie by Halévy’s 
Charles VJ., for the rentrée of MM. Devoyod and 
Massart. Mile. Deschamps sang the part of Odette 
for the first time. Charlies VI. was succeeded by Les 
Dragons de Villars, which has long been a great favor- 
ite here. 


BERLIN. Edouard Lassen’s music to Devrient’s ar- 
rangement of Faust is drawing good houses to the 
Victoria Theatre. 

—The Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung contains the 
following announcement: 

A hitherto unpublished MS. of J. S. Bach’s is at pres- 
ent affording matter for lively discussion to the little 
town of Greussen in the principality of Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen. Some years ago there died there Heir 
A., a Justizrath, or “Councillor of Justice,’? who was 
considered, by persons entitled to give an opinion, a 
great musical amateur. His heirs heard that he had 
received, as a mark of friendship from Herr Herm- 
stedt, a well-known Capellmeister and virtuoso of Son- 
dershausen, a present in the shape of an unpublished 
work by J. 8. Bach.” They determined to set about 
looking for the valuable treasure, which, it is said, 
they succeeded in finding. They offered it to the 
Leipzig Bach Society, who are reported to have ex- 
pressed their willingness to pay a very fair price for it, 
but that price was not considered high enough, any 
more than that which Professor Spitta, of Berlin, was 
ready to give. After the heirs had separated, a short 
time since, the matter was reported to Herr Bitter, the 
Minister of Finance, in Berlin, who, as we are aware, 
has written a biography of Bach. Some weeks ago, His 
Excellency applied to the authorities in Greussen for in- 
formation about the supposed treasure, adding that there 
was a possibility of its being purchased by the Prussian 
government. After a long search, a packet of music is 
said to have been discovered bearing marks of great 
age and an inscription that it was written by J. S. Bach's 
own hand. Some days ago, the packet was sent to the 
authorities at Greussen, who torwarded it to Herr 
bitter. The Leipziger Tageblatt, to which the intelli- 
gence was communicated fiom Thuringia, very pru- 
dently leaves to its correspondent the responsibility of 
this very mysterious discovery. 


Paris. Music played a prominent part in the na- 
tional rejoicings on the 14th July. First and foremost 
among the performers must be reckoned the sovereign 
people who from early morn till after midnight were 
always singing the ** Marseillaise’”’ when not indulging 
in ‘‘Le Chanf du Départ,’”’ and “Le Chant du Départ”’ 
when not indulging in the ‘‘Marseillaise.”’ Never 
probably was such an amount of patriotic — and un- 
tutored — vocalization within the same space of time; 
nor was there any lack of the professional element. 
Innumerable reed and brass bands in squares and 
streets discoursed more or less sweet music, in divers 
cases evoking the Terpsichorean proclivities of the mul- 
titude. Choral societies, singing their best, traversed 





the principal thoroughfares, and in the evening there 
were many torchlight processions to the strains of Rou- 
get de Lisle’s ever-recurring melody. A great treat 
was afforded to lovers of high-class music by two eve- 
ning open-air concerts, one, under M. Pasdeloup, at 
the Tuileries, the other, under M. Colonne, atthe Lux- 
embourg. The weather being unfavorable the musi- 
cians had to accomplish part of their task amid a heavy 
downpour. M, Pasdeloup’s orchestra numbered 200, 
the programme differing materially from those of the 
Cirque. At the Luxembourg M. Colonne had also 200 
instrumentalists, besides 800 singers. A feature was 
“La Marche du Drapeau,”’ from the Te Deum of Hec- 
tor Berlioz, who contributed also an arrangement of 
the ‘* Marseillaise”’ for chorus and orchestra. Among 
the vocal pieces were ‘*Gloire & notre France immor- 
telle’”’ (an unpublished composition by Hérold); ‘‘ La 
Marche republicaine,’* by Adolphe Adam (1848) ; 
“Paris,” by Ambroise Thomas; something by Boiel- 
dieu, and something else by Francois Bazin. The gala 
performance at the Giand Opera to the representatives 
of the new flags consisted of two acts from Guillaume 
Tell, with the first and third acts of Yedda. ‘The 
‘*Marseillaise,’’ after the ballet, served to play the 
audience out. 


St. PerersBurGH. The following is Sig. Merelli’s 
company for the Italian operatic season, commencing 
in Uctober and extending to March: Sopranos, Mmes. 
Carolina Salla, Bianca Bianchi (of Vienna), A. Bruschi- 
Chiatti, E. Repetto-Trissolini, Giulia Nordica, Emma 
Romeldi, Dora de Clairvaulx; Mezzo-Sopranos, Mmes. 
Scalchi-Lolli, Giulia Prandi, Corsi; Tenors, Signori A. 
Masini, O. Nouvelli, Petiovich, Delilliers, Iginie Corsi, 
Luigi Manfredi; Baritones and Basses, Signori Cotogni, 
Bouhy, Brogi, Leone Miranda, Ughetti, Gasperini, Car- 
aacciolo, Scolara; chief Stage-Manager, M. Albert Vi- 
zentini; Conductors, Signori R. Drigo and Dalmau. 
The repertory will probabiy comprise Aida, Jl Trova- 
tore, Rigoletto, La Traviata, Un Ballo in Maschera 
(Verdi); Gli Ugonotti, Roberto il Diavolo, L’ Afri- 
cana, Dinorah, La Stella del Nord (Meyerbeer); Sem- 
iramide, Otello, Jl Barbiere di Siviglia (Rossini); 
L’ Ebrea (Halévy); Don Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figaro, 
Il Flauto Mugico (Mozart); Linda, Lucia, L’ Alisir 
d’ Amore, La Figlia del Regimento (Donizetti); La 
Sonnambula, I Puritani (Bellini); Faust (Gounod); 
Mignon (A. Thomas); Carmen (Bizet); Lohengrin, 
Tannhéuser (R. Wagner); La Regina di Saba (Gold- 
marck); La Vita per lo Tzar (Glinka); Mefistofele 
(Boito). As at present arranged, the opening opera will 
be L’ Lbrea, with Mme. Salla in the principal part. 

M. Gounod is about to write an oratozio in three 
parts, called The Redemption, for the Birmingham 
Festival of 1882. The libretto, of which M. Gounod is 
himself the author, is already written, and said to be 
worthy of the subject. The work is to be on a grand 
scale, and it has been intimated by the composer that 
he intends it to be his crowning effort. The oratorio 
will be brought out by the Festival Committee, with 
the co-operation of Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co., are preparing for 
publication a translation of Spitta’s Life of Bach, the 
author having undertaken to revise the proofs and pro- 
vide additional matter specially fgr the English edition. 
The work is to consist of two volumes, and it is hoped 
that the first volume may be issued in 1881. A trans- 
lation of Otto Jahn’s Life of Mozart will early in the 
same year be published by the same firm. Like the 
Life of Bach, it isto be issued in two volumes. Lovers 
of music in this country will be well pleased to read in 
their own language works which have obtained so high 
a place in the artistic literature of Germany. 

——Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. are preparing 
for publication editions of the Full Scores of Spohr’s 
“Last Judgment” and Handel's “ Acis and Galatea,”’ 
the last-named work with Mozart’s accompaniments. 
They will be issued to subscribeis at a moderate price, 
which will afterwards be 1aised. Considering that this 
is the first time the full scores of these popular com- 
positions have been printed in any country, and that 
they will be published in the style which distinguishes 
all the works emanating from this tirm, there can be 
no doubt that they will command an extensive sale. 


DreEspEN. — Herr Lauterbach has been offered the 
posts of first Concertmeister at the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna, and professor of the vivlin in the Con- 
servatory. In each instance he would succeed Hellmes- 
berger, who retires on a pension. 


BoLoena. — The once well-known Russian tenor, 
Ivanoff, died recently in this town, where he had re- 
sided for q lengthened peiiod. Born at Pultawa in 
1810, he went, at the age of twenty, to Milan, and took 
lessons of Eliodoro Bianchi. He won applause, even 
by the side of Rubini, in Italy and England, but failed 
to maintain his position. Some forty years ago Ivanoff 
wisely abandoned professional life, to which he was in 
no way suited. 

—Sig. Boito has returned to Milan, and is busy on 
the instrumentation of his Nerone. Mr. Gye will in 
all likelihoo d prefer this to the Vero of Rubinstein. 











